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Abstract 

As cities and urban areas increasingly become the locus for contemporary society, 
there is a growing necessity for environmental education to adapt to meet the 
challenges and needs of an urbanized world. A key part of this adaptation means 
acknowledging the nuanced legacy of environmental and social injustices involved 
in the growth and development of urban spaces. While there have been advances 
toward these ends, I argue that mainstream environmental education is lacking 
critical engagement with urban areas. The growing food justice movement has 
salient theoretical and practical spheres that have the potential to contribute 
to these urban margins in environmental education. This article explores these 
spheres and applies them to environmental education in an effort to push the 
boundaries of thefield towards concepts and pedagogies that occupy complex socio- 
ecological relationships and issues of justice in ways mainstream environmental 
education has struggled to access, particularly in the urban context. First, I 
discuss philosophical and structural reasons why mainstream environmental 
education theory and practice have overlooked urban contexts and experiences. I 
then explore the development of the food justice movement, bringing to bear key 
characteristics that can contribute to environmental education. Finally, I discuss 
how food justice can help environmental education challenge and reposition itself 
to better meet the needs of an urban society. 

Resume 

A mesure que les villes et les zones urbaines deviennent le centre de gravite de 
la societe contemporaine, il est de plus en plus important d’adapter Veducation 
environnementale aux defis etbesoins d’unmondeurbanise. Unelementessentielde 
cette adaptation suppose la reconnaissance des sequelles laissees par les injustices 
environnementales et sociales propres a la croissance et au developpement des 
espaces urbains. Bien qu’on ait marque des progres a ces egards, j’avance que 
Veducation environnementale classique est depourvue d’un engagement crucial 
aupres des zones urbaines. Le mouvement de plus en plus marque pour la 
justice alimentaire comporte des spheres theoriques et pratiques fondamentales 
susceptibles de contribuer a ces marges urbaines en education environnementale. 
L’article examine ces spheres et les applique a Veducation environnementale en 
vue de repousser les frontieres du domaine vers des concepts et des methodes 
pedagogiques occupant des relations socioecologiques complexes et des questions 
de justice par des approches que Veducation environnementale classique s’est 
employee a mettre en oeuvre, surtout dans le contexte urbain. Je commence par 
aborder les raisons philosophiques et structurelles pour lesquelles la theorie et 
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la pratique de Veducation environnementale classique font ft des experiences et 
des contextes urbains. Je me penche ensuite sur revolution du mouvement pour 
la justice alimentaire, faisant intervenir les caracteristiques essentielles pouvant 
contribuer a Veducation environnementale. f examine enfin Vapport de la justice 
alimentaire au defi de Veducation environnementale ainsi que Vadaptation dont 
elle a besoin pour repondre aux besoins d’une societe urbaine. 

Keywords: environmental education, food justice, margins, place-based educa¬ 
tion, urbanicity 


The Environmental Education-Urban Gap 

Environmental education has long been critiqued from a variety of perspectives, 
with scholars citing its inconsistent ability to impart environmental knowledge 
or change environmental attitudes and behaviors (Hart & Nolan, 1999; Kollmuss 
& Agyeman, 2002; Li, 2006; Saylan & Blumstein, 2011). While these critiques 
pull from numerous literatures and provide a breadth of explanations for envi¬ 
ronmental education struggles, ranging from pedagogical methods to philosoph¬ 
ical stances to assessment metrics, I argue they do not capture the full picture. 
Specifically, global society is undergoing an unprecedented shift in configura¬ 
tion towards a dominantly urbanized existence characterized by increasingly 
diverse and concentrated populations, a reality rarely acknowledged in main¬ 
stream environmental education literature and discourse (Butterworth & Fisher, 
2000) or even in the broader education discourse (Gordon, 2003). This is not to 
say there is no environmental education discussion about urbanization, its char¬ 
acteristics, and its impact on environmental education. There are scholars and 
practitioners who do address this oversight (Bixler, 1994; Butterworth & Fisher, 
2000; Cermak, 2012; Haluza-DeLay, 2001; Tidball & Krasny, 2010; Weintraub, 
1995), but the dominant environmental education discourse can overshadow 
such work and often engages with the urban as a passive setting or descrip¬ 
tor, rather than an active component that shapes the environmental education 
experience. Unfortunately, this gap can leave urban learners and their experi¬ 
ences marginalized. In an effort to understand this apparent disjoint, I discuss 
three potential explanations: (a) environmental education maintains a strong 
historical association with wilderness, nature, and non-urban spaces (Li, 2006; 
Moffatt & Kohler, 2008; Weintraub, 1995), (b) environmental education is often 
implemented via classroom science education with lecture-based pedagogies 
(Buxton, 2010; Gruenewald, 2005; Hart, 2010; Kyburz-Graber, 1999; Littledyke, 
2008), and (c) environmental education has lacked attention to issues of race, 
culture, politics, and economics (Andrzejewski, Baltodano, & Symcox, 2009; 
Cole, 2007; Haluza-DeLay, 2013). 

The first explanation for the environmental education-urban gap is found in 
its historical development. Although the term “environmental education” did not 
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emerge until the 1960s (Palmer, 1998), many argue environmental education 
began much earlier in the 19th century with the Nature Study movements of 
the United States (Li, 2006; Stevenson, 2007; Weintraub, 1995) and the United 
Kingdom (Palmer, 1998; Stevenson, 2007). Both of these movements had similar 
foundations in European Romanticism and Victorian-era ideals of nature-as-truth 
and wilderness-as-pristine (Moffatt & Kohler, 2008; Palmer, 1998; Weintraub, 
1995). Further, the development of Nature Study in the American context was 
partly a response to the perceived ills of industrialization and urbanization, and 
sought to combat these ills by integrating practical knowledge about natural 
resources into the public education system (Li, 2006; Weintraub, 1995). From 
these beginnings, mainstream environmental education became associated 
with the ideas of wilderness and nature, concepts that conventionally preclude 
the idea of humans as a part of nature and thus tend to ignore man-made and 
urban spaces (Gomez-Pompa & Kaus, 1992). 

This dichotomy remains in many of the dominant environmental 
education discourses and practices today. However, the assumption that 
learning in, from, or about conventional wilderness is inherently positive can 
be detrimental, because it excludes the voices and experiences of those who 
(a) cannot access this type of pristine nature or (b) do not experience such spaces 
in a positive way (Bixler, 1994; Russell, 1999). Indeed, wilderness experiences 
can actually diminish the impact of an environmental education program by 
reinforcing the idea that nature is not a part of every learner’s life experience 
(Haluza-DeLay, 2001). Moreover, it is increasingly difficult to distinguish between 
the ideas of “man-made” and “natural,” and doing so can be harmful to 
understanding urban spaces. As Moffatt and Kohler (2008) point out: 

In a global economy that supports over 6 billion humans, the entire concept of 
nature or ‘wilderness’ as a pristine exterior is a romantic and potentially dangerous 
fiction that denies reality. All healthy ecologies are now fully engaged—directly or 
indirectly—in serving the needs of humanity and are the focus of care and regulation. 

(p. 251) 

Given the thorough integration of human and environmental systems in urban 
spaces, coupled with the massive growth of these spaces, environmental ed¬ 
ucation can no longer casually consider the urban context. This observation 
does not preclude the importance of wilderness areas or their conservation, 
but requires an active consideration of the diversity of human-nature relation¬ 
ships and configurations. Fortunately, there is progress towards these ends 
via advances in the fields of environmental justice (Bullard, 2005; Gottlieb & 
Fisher, 1996; Haluza-DeLay, 2013), urban ecology (Barnett et al., 2006; Tidball 
& Krasny, 2010), place-based education (Buxton, 2010; Gruenewald, 2003), and 
landscape-based education (Brandt, 2013). 

Another underlying reason for the environmental education-urban gap 
is environmental education’s association with classroom science education, 
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which prioritizes lecture-based pedagogy and standardized science curricu¬ 
la. Environmental education has been broadly institutionalized in the United 
States over the last 30 years via promotion in public school science education 
(Gruenewald, 2005), a trend evidenced by the growth of national public edu¬ 
cation standards for environmental issues and sustainability (Tenam-Zemach, 
2010). Environmental education is also promoted as part of the Science, 
Technology, Engineering, and Math (STEM) movement (Johnson, 2012). While 
there are certainly content overlaps between science education and environ¬ 
mental education that can mutually benefit each other (Littledyke, 1996), the as¬ 
sociation arguably marginalizes environmental education “as a sub-held of sci¬ 
ence” (Gruenewald, 2005, p. 262), which weakens environmental education’s 
ability to enact its pedagogical and content goals by limiting it to scientific ways 
of knowing (Cole, 2007; Gruenewald, 2005; Kyburz-Graber, 1999). 

The conflation of environmental education and science education particularly 
impacts urban learners through content and pedagogical mismatches. There is 
substantial evidence that student perceptions of science are negative, especially 
for diverse urban learners who often see science as irrelevant to their lives or 
identities (Barnett et al., 2006; Basu & Barton, 2007; Jones, 1997; Littledyke, 
2008). Moreover, science education largely relies on classroom lecture methods, 
banking models of learning, and objective fact-based content (Buxton, 2010; 
Cole, 2007; Kyrbuz-Graber, 1999), characteristics that are often at odds with 
the philosophies and pedagogies of environmental education (e.g., critical 
pedagogy, place-based education, experiential education) (Cole, 2007; Li, 2006; 
Orr, 2004; Stevenson, 2007; Weintraub, 1995). Further, as Hart (2010) observes, 
environmental education’s co-opting of conventional classroom teaching models 
can actually serve to reinforce the marginalization of diverse learners, an issue 
especially important for urban communities (Barton, 1998). Stevenson (2007) 
ultimately describes this disjoint as a rhetoric-reality gap. This gap is widened 
by the epistemological differences between modern science and environmental 
education (Littledyke, 1996). Ultimately, environmental education requires 
explorations of social, cultural, and moral issues (Cole, 2007; Hart, 2010; 
Orr, 2004), which is more than what the epistemologies and pedagogies of 
conventional science education currently offer. 

The third and final explanation for the environmental education-urban gap 
this paper will discuss is environmental education’s lack of attention to nuanced 
racial, cultural, political, and economic issues. There is a growing literature that 
has critiqued environmental education for these oversights as well as provided 
frameworks for how to address them (Andrzejewski, Baltodano, & Symcox, 2009; 
Cole, 2007; Haluza-DeLay, 2013; Li, 2006; Weintraub, 1995). While there are 
many complex reasons for why mainstream environmental education has not 
more fully engaged with these issues (Haluza-DeLay, 2013), I suggest it is partly 
a consequence of the two previously described explanations—environmental 
education’s association with non-urban contexts and with science education. 
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When situated in these spaces, the moral and ethical stances inherent to 
environmental issues are left unexplored (Cole, 2007; Hart, 2010). Moreover, the 
conventional American public education system has perpetuated a hegemonic 
education that marginalizes and ignores the cultured experiences of minori¬ 
ty groups (Barton, 1998). Such disparities are not surprising given that public 
schooling often serves to support dominant social paradigms, not critically as¬ 
sess or question them (Katz, 1976; Li, 2006). Thus, despite environmental edu¬ 
cation’s desire to provide a holistic and critical ecological and social education, 
when environmental education is placed within this system, it suffers from the 
same difficulties. 

The rise of place-based and critical pedagogies seeks to address these 
failings (Buxton. 2010; Haluza-DeLay, 2013), with a growing literature in the 
United States, United Kingdom, Canada, and Australia (Brandt, 2013; Cole, 2007; 
Gruenewald, 2003, 2005; Orr, 2004; Stevenson, 2008). Place-based education 
participates in negotiating and interpreting the contested nature of place, thereby 
providing a pedagogy that can transcend disciplinary constraints to encourage 
intersectional thinking about the social, cultural, racial, economic, and political 
facets of an environment (Cole, 2007). It can also provide a more tangible 
entry point to environmental education for learners who do not associate with 
environmentalism or wilderness-based ideals (Gruenewald, 2005). However, it 
must be careful to avoid conceptualizations of “place” as static and bounded, 
which is where emerging scholarship on landscape-based education might be 
helpful (Brandt, 2013). 


Conceptualizing the Food Justice Movement 

As with any other social movement, the food justice movement is a product of a 
complex history of social, political, and economic factors, the nuances of which 
cannot be adequately discussed in this format. It is nonetheless important to 
explore the basic trajectory of how food justice has emerged. Although there are 
numerous definitions, the following explanation of food justice will serve as the 
anchor for this discussion: 

Food justice seeks to ensure that the benefits and risks of where, what and how food 
is grown, produced, transported, distributed, accessed and eaten are shared fairly. 
(Gottlieb &Joshi, 2010, p. 6) 

In this section, I describe the development of the food justice paradigm at both 
international and domestic scales. I then use this discussion to delineate three 
key characteristics of the food justice movement—scale, focus, and justice—that 
are important for advancing environmental education. 

The food justice movement is often conceptualized as part of the environ¬ 
mental justice movement (Gottlieb & Fisher, 1996), and while there are impor¬ 
tant conceptual and historical overlaps between the two, food justice arguably 
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predates environmental justice and incorporates a different paradigm. Whereas 
the environmental justice movement came to prominence in the United States 
during the 1980s and 1990s (Bullard, 2005; Gottlieb & Fisher, 1996), the food 
justice movement has roots decades before (McEntee, 2008; Shaw, 2007). At 
the international level, food justice was first conceptualized as food security, or 
“people’s ability to obtain food” (McEntee, 2008, p. 11), and was listed as a hu¬ 
man right in the United Nations Declaration of Human Rights in 1948 (Shaw, 
2007). However, during the 1970s and 1980s, it became clear that access to 
food was just as important as supply (McEntee, 2008; Shaw, 2007), resulting 
in more explicit discussions of justice. This shift was eventually reflected in the 
terminological change from food security to food justice (Wekerle, 2004). As 
Wekerle (2004) notes, using a justice framework provided practical and theoreti¬ 
cal implications by engaging a wider variety of stakeholders and linking to the 
broader literatures of democracy, environmental justice, and social movements. 

Another conceptual change occurred in the 1990s when thinking about 
food as a singular object gave way to considering the intersection of food and 
livelihoods more holistically (McEntee, 2008). There was a growing recognition 
of food’s subjectivity—not all foods are of the same quality or cultural appro¬ 
priateness (Adamson, 2011; McEntee, 2008). This realization expanded justice 
from issues of individual hunger to deeper structural and cultural considerations 
within communities (Gottlieb & Fisher, 1996). It also distinguished between food 
access and nutrition (Shaw, 2007). Community food security emerged to incor¬ 
porate this more nuanced view of food, emphasizing the importance of social 
justice and democratic decision-making in fostering decentralized, local food 
systems, which the discourse argues are more capable of addressing the com¬ 
plexities of people and food (Gottlieb & Fisher, 1996; Levkoe, 2006; McEntee, 
2008; Vallianatos, Gottlieb, & Haase, 2004). 

While the earliest roots of the food justice movement are arguably tied to 
food security discussions at an international scale (Shaw, 2007), food justice also 
has roots at domestic levels via North American Indigenous people’s fight for 
food sovereignty (Adamson, 2011; Alkon & Norgaard, 2009) and Latin American 
peasant-led agrarian reform (Holt-Gimenez, 2009). As an exemplar of the con¬ 
ceptualizations of food sovereignty within these movements, the International 
Indian Treaty Council’s Declaration of Atitlan, an influential document on the 
topic, states, “Food sovereignty for indigenous peoples is a collective right based 
on rights to our lands, territories and natural resources, the practice of our 
cultures, languages and traditions, and is essential to our identity as Peoples” 
(Adamson, 2011, p. 215). In this way, food sovereignty is similar to food security, 
but strives for democratic control over food systems and cultural recognition 
therein (Holt-Gimenez, 2009), linking it to the community food security dis¬ 
course (Levkoe, 2006). 

While there are numerous complex and overlapping histories involved in 
the development of food justice, three key characteristics emerge throughout 
its iterations—attention to scale, a focus on one (though subjective and varied) 
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object, and explicit discussions of justice. Food justice is, by many definitions, 
concerned with all scales of a food system and correcting injustices therein 
(Allen, 2010; Liu & Appollon, 2011; Sumner, 2011; Wekerle, 2004). In particular, 
food justice often operates at local scales while also responding to globalization 
and neoliberalism at global scales, critiquing the disparities they produce (Allen, 
2010; Gottlieb & Fisher, 1996; Levkoe, 2006; Vallianatos, Gottlieb, Si Flaase, 
2004; Wekerle, 2004). Allen (2010) broadly describes some of these disparities 
as alienation, loss of farm livelihoods, unequal distribution of resources, and 
concentration of land ownership. Kneen (1993) argues these types of disparities 
result from “distancing,” or the “disempowering and deskilling of people from 
producing their own food and being able to eat well” (cited in Levkoe, 2006, 
p. 90). Thus, for many food justice advocates, situating the means of production 
and consumption at a local scale reduces the problems of “distancing” (Allen, 
2010; Levkoe, 2006). 

Another characteristic of food justice is its focus on the distribution of one 
specific good—food—and all the factors involved in the production and con¬ 
sumption of it, including ecological health, agricultural practices, pricing, dis¬ 
tribution, and access. This singular, though multifaceted, emphasis lends food 
justice a tangible and relatable focus around which to rally a wider audience. 
By orienting itself around food specifically, food justice is arguably unique from 
other social movements because food is a fundamental requirement for life 
(Sumner, 2011). Flowever, this feature does not guarantee everyone will want to, 
nor have the means to, participate in food justice movements. Injustices within 
the food system are primarily suffered by people of colour and those in poverty 
(Guthman, 2008; Liu & Apollon, 2011). Yet, food justice activism is largely pur¬ 
sued and promoted by those in ethnic and economic majority groups (Guthman, 
2008). Moreover, alternative food systems, like the organic food movement in the 
United States, have been heavily critiqued as catering to predominantly wealthy 
and white niche markets, ignoring issues of privilege (Guthman, 2008). These 
social movements are arguably replications of colonial-type projects to “improve 
the other while eliding the historical developments that produced these material 
and cultural distinctions in the first place” (Guthman, 2008, p. 436). 

What is most problematic in this case is that food justice activism, without 
careful attunement to issues of race, class, socioeconomics, gender, age, and 
location, as well as the interactions between these issues, runs the risk of pro¬ 
moting the same disparities it hopes to alleviate. These observations clearly run 
contrary to the stated philosophies of food justice, highlighting how the focus on 
food alone is not sufficient to address the complex issues involved in the produc¬ 
tion and consumption of food. With this in mind, Guthman (2008) recommends 
“that the focus of activism should shift away from the particular qualities of food 
and towards the injustices that underlie disparities in food access” (p. 443). 

It is encouraging, then, that another key characteristic of the food justice 
movement is its explicit engagement with the concept of justice. As illustrated, 
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there are numerous conceptualizations of justice within the food justice mo¬ 
ment, but Levkoe (2006) outlines three of the most common discourses: (a) 
food justice as a human right, (b) anti-poverty perspectives, and (c) community 
food security. Food justice as a human right is perhaps the most prevalent per¬ 
spective and is featured in many international agreements, such as the United 
Nations Declaration of Human Rights (Allen, 2010; Levkoe, 2006; Shaw, 2007). 
In this frame, access to food is an essential attribute of a just society (Sumner, 
2011). While conceptualizing food justice as a human rights issue has given it 
substantial weight at many scales, many argue it is not enough (Levkoe, 2006; 
Schlosberg, 2007). An individual human rights perspective often overlooks the 
structural, political, and economic reasons behind food injustices, creating an 
incomplete framework (Levkoe, 2006). 

The anti-poverty food justice discourse seeks to address this gap by linking 
hunger to systemic conditions of poverty and illuminating the entrenched 
injustices that bring about food insecurity. However, Levkoe (2006) asserts this 
discourse is still insufficient because it commonly ignores the ecological and 
global components of food justice. Instead, he argues that the third emerging 
food justice discourse, of community food security, is the most promising 
(Levkoe, 2006). Within this discourse, food justice is approached from a multi¬ 
scale and multi-discourse perspective, incorporating human rights, anti-poverty, 
and ecological sustainability discussions (Gottlieb & Fisher, 1996; Levkoe, 2006). 
Further, justice is conceptualized at both an individual and collective scale 
(Levkoe, 2006), with the responsibility for securing food justice placed on both 
state and local actors. This form of justice aligns well with Schlosberg’s (2007) 
framework of justice, which emphasizes (a) recognition as a prerequisite for 
justice and (b) collective rights as a crucial feature for environmental issues. 


Integrating Environmental Education and the Food Justice Movement 

As previously explored, there are philosophical and structural gaps in 
environmental education that cause the field to overlook the urban experience, 
leaving urban learners at a disadvantage. However, the discussion of the food 
justice movement has illuminated key conceptual and practical characteristics 
that can provide recourse to this dilemma. There exists a synergy between 
environmental education theory and practice and the food justice movement 
that, if recognized and critically examined, has the potential to advance the 
urban margins of environmental education. In this section, I map the three key 
characteristics of food justice—scale, singular focus, and justice—onto the three 
underlying explanations of the environmental education-urban gap in an effort 
to contribute to such integration. 

The first issue the food justice movement can address is mainstream 
environmental education’s conventional concentration on non-urban, 
wilderness contexts as well as its conflation with science education. By making 
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scale and subject explicit, food justice provides a more relatable, relevant, and 
culturally responsive focus. Food reflects individual and cultural preferences and 
identities and is an object everyone encounters in their day-to-day lives. This 
quality stands in contrast to science-based topics, which are often presented 
as non-contextual and objective. Food is also not necessarily tied to the idea of 
wilderness nor is it static, making it applicable to human-dominated landscapes 
in ways other conceptualizations of nature are not. 

Others have recognized this overlap, as seen in the proliferation of research 
on urban agriculture and community gardens (Draper & Freedman, 2010; 
Levkoe, 2006; Tidball & Krasny, 2010; Vallianatos, Gottlieb, & Haase, 2004; 
Wekerle, 2004). Community gardens are a particularly salient example since 
they are often created to address disparities in local food systems as well as fos¬ 
ter ecological sustainability (Draper & Freedman, 2010). In the North American 
Indigenous Peoples context, Adamson (2010) describes community gardens as 
important for food sovereignty—not only do they provide food, promote cultural 
traditions, and protect heritage crop diversity, they are also “powerful symbol(s) 
of political resilience” (p. 214) via the rejection of neoliberal market economies. 
Of course, community gardens in urban spaces are not inherently an integra¬ 
tion of food justice and environmental education, as Guthman (2008) points 
out, but because of their common social and ecological ground, they represent 
at least a promising and tangible way for environmental education to engage 
with urbanicity. 

Another way the food justice movement can help move the margins of 
environmental education is through a reorientation of its conflation with science 
education’s lecture-based pedagogies and narrow epistemologies. First, the 
food justice movement is firmly rooted in explorations of place. It creates scale¬ 
bridging networks (Wekerle, 2004) and challenges issues of globalization, neo¬ 
liberal policies, and social and ecological injustices to promote critical reflections 
of place (Allen, 2008; Wekerle, 2004). Since environmental education scholars 
routinely point to place-based pedagogy as a solution to the many ails of 
environmental education (Andrzejewski, Baltodano, &. Symcox, 2009; Brandt, 
2013; Cole, 2007; Stevenson, 2008; Gruenewald, 2003), there is an important 
conceptual overlap between these fields. Further, placed-based pedagogies 
are difficult to enact in the current educational climate of high-stakes testing, 
standardization, and international competition that often forces schools to 
prioritize narrowly defined content and lecture-based models of instruction 
(Buxton, 2010; Gruenewald, 2005; Stevenson, 2008). Thus, the food justice 
movement also offers a practical solution for enacting place-based pedagogies 
in environmental education by largely taking place outside such constraints via 
farmers’ markets, urban planning, rallies, and informal education programs 
(Wekerle, 2004). 

Finally, the food justice movement can help expand environmental educa¬ 
tion’s critical explorations of race, culture, economics, and politics. As discussed, 
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the food justice movement has a strong history of exploring issues of justice 
by challenging dominant systems and structures. Environmental education 
routinely expresses such explorations as part of its mandate (Hart, 2010), but 
there is little evidence of meaningfully problematizing sociocultural and racial 
issues (Haluza-DeLay, 2013). For one, the conceptualization of justice within en¬ 
vironmental education is arguably under-theorized (Cole, 2007). Further, envi¬ 
ronmental education’s association with wilderness, scientific ways of knowing, 
and constraining pedagogies excludes many cultured, racial, economic, and 
geographic experiences. Such oversight is a product of the vestiges of historical 
and structural injustices that continue to play out, perpetuating a social justice 
gap in environmental education. The discussion of justice by Levkoe (2006) and 
Schlosberg (2007) within the food justice and environmental justice discourses 
can help fill this gap. Ultimately, the food justice movement has focused on sys¬ 
temic disparities present in race, culture, economics, and politics since the very 
beginning of its development, lending it a rich discourse and momentum from 
which environmental education can greatly benefit. 


Conclusions 

Saylan and Blumstein (2011) argue for a redefinition of environmental education 
to: “One that encompasses multidisciplinary teaching approaches. One that 
seeks to cultivate scientific and civic literacy. One that stimulates community 
engagement, fosters an understanding of moral systems, and reinforces 
appreciation of aesthetics” (p. 3). This call is all the more relevant in light of the 
disjoint between environmental education and the urban, an oversight that the 
field can no longer afford. This article has worked to demonstrate that a lack of 
attention to urban characteristics and issues has placed environmental education 
in danger of being, at best, irrelevant to and, at worst, ignorant of the lives and 
experiences of urban learners. The food justice movement has the potential to 
contribute to these margins by providing entry into the complexities of urban life 
in ways mainstream environmental education has often been unable to access 
due to its conventional focus on non-urban spaces, association with science 
education, and oversight of nuanced racial and sociocultural issues. While 
important work is being done to address these issues on many fronts (Barton, 
1998; Brandt, 2013; Butterworth & Fisher, 2000; Cermak, 2012; Cole, 2007; 
Haluza-DeLay, 2013; Russell, 1999; Tidball & Krasny, 2010; Weintraub, 1995), 
the food justice movement’s unique history and characteristics provide another 
promising avenue to explore that can help environmental education realize its 
vision in an urbanized world. The discussion provided in this article is just one 
step towards removing margins in environmental education, but hopefully it 
inspires additional scholarship to explore the promise this framework holds. 
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